88      Basic Teachings of the Great Psychologists
Nursery tricks like pat-a-cake can be trotted out for admiring
friends.
One year finds him almost, but not quite, walking alone, using
a spoon, talking in jargon, placing one block atop another. He
creeps with skill, sometimes with speed, throws a ball using his
newly acquired ability to release grasped objects, repeats familiar
words, and sometimes follows commands. Emotions like anger,
fear, affection, jealousy, anxiety, or sympathy appear. Occa-
sionally he seems aware of these feelings in others.
The second year finds him walking, running, speaking words
and phrases. He learns bowel and bladder control. A vague
awareness of who he is and what belongs to him develops.
When three years old he uses sentences to express his thoughts. A
desire to please prompts him to run errands, accept suggestions,
heed admonitions. A future exists; he will postpone present pleas-
ure for future satisfaction.
At four he asks endless questions, sees analogies, tries to gen-
eralize from his experiences. He tends to be bossy and dogmatic.
With little assistance he can dress and undress himself, lace his
shoes (but not tie them), and brush his teeth.
By five his motor control is good. He hops and skips. He speaks
plainly and lengthily. He prefers playmates to playing alone*
Socially he is sensitive, taking pride in clothes and in his appear-
ance. He is self-assured and conforming.
Norms for physical growth in the form of height-weight-age
tables are set up by Bird T. Baldwin, educational psychologist,
and Thomas D. Wood, physical educator. From them we see
that the average child weighs about seven pounds at birth,
measures 20/2 inches. In 6 months he doubles his weight. In one
year he triples it. Boys are slightly heavier and taller at birth than
girls. Children grow rapidly for the first two years, then more and
more gradually until adolescence. Great individual differences
in height and weight appear among normal children, depending